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Thanksgiving’s Scrapbook 


How many Thanksgiving Days have you 
had? If you are five you have had only 
one or two that you can remember. If you 
are twelve or older, you can remember sev- 
eral. And are they not delightfully happy 
days to remember! Recalling them is almost 
like looking through a scrapbook in which 
you have kept pictures of friends. 

Perhaps the very first Thanksgiving Day 
you remember is the one you spent at Grand- 
mother’s, and all the family was gathered 
there. You were pretty small, but you re- 
member the happy smile on Grandmother's 
face and how warm and friendly her arms 
were as she hugged you close and kissed you 
and told you what a fine boy or what a dear 
little girl you were; and you remember the 
twinkle in Grandfather's eyes as he shook 
hands with Father and Mother and patted 
you on the head. 


Perhaps one of your Thanksgiving pictures 
is one of the whole family gathered in your 
own home. You were a bit older then and 
helped Mother with the preparations for the 
glad day by running errands, arranging the 
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flowers for the table, wiping the last little 
speck of dust from the piano, or maybe it 
was even helping set the table with the very 
best company china and silver. Then how 
proud and happy you were when all the 
guests were seated at the table and Father 
‘asked Grandfather to ask a special Thanks- 
giving blessing and thank our heavenly Fa- 
ther for all the loving care given the family 
throughout the year. 

Soon now Mother and Father will be plan- 
ning for another happy gathering of family 
and friends, and we shall each have another 
picture to add to our scrapbook of memories. 
This will be the happiest picture of all, be- 
cause we are a year older, and we can help 
more with the preparations, and we can add 
more love to our word of thanksgiving to our 
heavenly Father for food and shelter and 
loved ones. 


A happy Thanksgiving to you. 
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Timmy Tibe and Santa 
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Santa learns something about Timmy 
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INDIAN 
ANGEL 


y CABIN was so full of tantalizing smells 
when Dan woke up that he felt sure he could 
never wait until dinnertime to start sampling 
the food! He pulled on his jeans and linsey- 
woolsey shirt and climbed down the ladder 
from the loft. 

Ma was stirring something in the big pot 
that hung on the crane in the fireplace. Dan 
sniffed, and looked over her shoulder. Yum! 
It was baked beans. And, judging by the 
smell, the oven was full of pies. 

“Everything smells so good,’ Dan ex- 


claimed. “This is going to be the best 
Thanksgiving ever!” 

“I think so, too,” Ma smiled, “but not just 
because of the food, Dan.” “ 

“I know. We ought to be grateful for out & 
new home and this good land, even though, ¢. 
we did build the house ourselves and theBiy. , 
nearest neighbors are miles away. And wef yy, 
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BY MARCIA MORGAN 
Copyright 1960 by Jane Truax 


can be grateful for food, too!” 

“Of course,” Ma agreed, “and we do have 
more stored in the cellar than we have had 
on other Thanksgivings these past few 
years!” 

Ma gave him a warm corncake spread 
with sorghum, and Dan pulled his stool 
dose to the hearth and sat down to eat. The 
walls of the cabin were well chinked with 
mud, but it was still cold away from the fire. 

“Where's Dan asked. 

“He saw smoke over toward the west and 
went to take a look.” 

“Maybe it’s settlers!” Dan exclaimed. 
“Wouldn't it be fun to have neighbors, es- 
pecially if they had a boy about my age?” 

Ma shook her head doubtfully. “Not much 
chance of settlers this late in the year. More’n 
likely it’s a bunch of hunters—or Indians.” 

A little chill ran up Dan’s back. This was 
ndian country, but he had seen only a soli- 
tary brave or two, riding by at a distance. 

The door swung open, and Pa came in, 
bringing with him a swirl of frosty air. He 
hung his rifle on its pegs on the wall and 
00k off his bearskin coat. Dan could see 
tom the slow and sober way he did it that 
the news was not good. 

“Well, it’s Indians,” he said. “A bunch 
bf young braves, looking for trouble, more 
han likely.”” He came to the fire to warm 
his hands. “They were cooking food and 
working themselves up to a dance. We're 

afe for now. They'll cook and dance and 
ide off again, likely as not.” 

Ma turned quietly back to her cooking, 
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but Dan saw how tightly her lips were 
pressed together. She was worried, and he 
was, too. He helped set the table and put on 
the food, but somehow all the good things 
did not smell quite as tempting as they had 
before. 

When everything was ready, the three of 
them sat down at the table Pa had made and 
bowed their heads. 

“Dear Lord,” Pa prayed, ‘we are glad for 
this opportunity to give praise to Thee. We 
thank Thee for this good food, for the good 
land, for our home, and the wood to keep it 
warm. We thank Thee for the love that 
makes us a family.” 

He paused for a moment. Dan expected 
him to ask the Lord to take care of them and 
keep the Indians away, but he didn’t. He 
just said, “And we thank Thee for Thy pro- 
tecting presence that keeps us safe from all 
harm. In Jesus’ name. Amen.” 

Pa raised his head and unfolded his nap- 
kin, so Dan did, too; but all the time the 
dishes were being passed around the table, 
he -puzzled about the prayer. 

“Pa,” Dan said finally, “don’t you think 
we ought to remind God about the Indians 
and ask Him to keep them away?” 

Pa laid down his fork. “We don’t need to 
remind God about our problems or tell Him 
how to take care of them. He already knows 
all about it, Son. All we have to do is thank 
Him for His goodness and have faith in 
Him.” 

“But do we thank Him for things before 
He gives them to us?” Dan asked. “We al- 
ready have the food and the land and our 
home that we thanked Him for.” 

“We already have His protection, too,” 
Ma gently reminded. “God kept us safe 
through our long journey and through the 
time we have lived here, and He is with us 
right now.” 
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Pa and Ma smiled at each other. Dan 
smiled, too, and suddenly the Thanksgiving 
feeling was back again—warm and wonder- 
ful. The food smelled delicious, and tasted 
even better than it smelled. When they had 
eaten the last crumbs of the pumpkin pie, 
Pa pushed back his chair. 

“Sarah, that was a fine dinner,” he said. 
“Even if you hadn't been so pretty, I'd have 


. matried you for your cooking!” 


Ma smiled and blushed a little, as she al- 
ways did when Pa praised her. ‘Thank you, 
sir,” she said, dropping a little curtsey. “And 
even if you hadn’t been so handsome, I'd 
have married you for your music-making. 
Won't you play a little for our Thanksgiv- 
ing? We've been so busy since we moved 
here, we've hardly heard the fiddle.” 

“Oh, yes,” Dan cried, “please play for us, 
Pa.” 

“Bring me the old fiddle, then,” Pa said 
with a smile. Dan ran to lift the case down 
from the peg where it hung, and Pa tuned 
the fiddle as Ma and Dan cleared the table. 

Pa began with dance tunes. He played 
“Old Dan Tucker,” and “Money Musk,” and 
“Turkey in the Straw,” and others so lively 
that Ma and Dan couldn't keep their feet 
still. He played “Barbara Allen,” and Ma 
sang the sad old ballad. And then he began 
to play hymns, and they all sang together. 
Dan had a Sunday feeling, as he used to 
in the settlement church back in Ohio before 
they came west. 

Pa lowered his violin for a moment. Dan 
thought he was going to put it way, but he 
raised it again and began to play one more 
hymn: 

“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast 
And our eternal home: 

Beneath the shadow of thy throne 


Thy saints have dwelt secure; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defense is sure.” 

As the notes and words died away, there 
was a Sunday feeling throughout the whole 
cabin. It was warm and safe and bright, and 
Dan really felt that God was there with 
them. They sat in silence for a little while 
and then Pa put the fiddle back in its case, 

The happy feeling in the cabin lasted as 
Pa and Dan worked on the new bench to go 
by the fireplace and Ma washed the dishes. 
It lasted as the winter twilight came and Ma 
lit the lamp while Pa went out to do the 
chores. It lasted through supper and bed. 
time, even though as Dan climbed up to the 
loft he saw Pa barring the door securely. 
The door was always barred at night. 

In the night the wind came up. Once it 
seemed to strike the cabin with sudden force, 
jarring the walls and almost shaking the 
door from its leather hinges. Dan roused for 
a moment, wondering what kind of a wind 
could strike so suddenly and so hard; but all 
was quiet and he went back to sleep. It was 
only as dawn was lighting the one window of 
the cabin that he snapped awake—to the 
frightening sound of Indian yells and the 
beat of horses’ hoofs! 

Dan pulled on his clothes and tumbled 
out of the loft to stand behind Ma and Pa 
at the window in the long side wall of the 
cabin. The Indians were coming, at least 
twenty of them, riding their ponies at full 
gallop, yelling and waving their tomahawks. 
Dan could see their war paint gleaming 
weirdly in the early morning light. 

“They're coming, Pa!” he cried. “What'll 
we do?” 

“Have faith, Son,” Pa said, and his vou 
was calm. Ma put her arm around Da, 
pulling him tight against her. “God is with 
us,”” she said. 
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THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All — I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


lisdom 


—Hannah More Kobaus. 


Just as she spoke, the yelling band of 
braves suddenly dragged their ponies to a 
stop so suddenly that one of them slipped on 
the frosty prairie grass and almost fell. It 
was very still for a moment, and then the 
Indians all began to talk at once, pointing 


at the front of the cabin. 

“What is it? What do they see?” Dan 
whispered eagerly. 

“I don’t know,” Pa said. “I can’t see 


around the corner of the cabin. Whatever it 
is, it must be right in front of our door.” 

Just then the leading brave made a strange 
gesture. It was like a salute and a sign of 
peace at the same time. He wheeled his 
horse and rode away, and one by one the 
other Indians followed, each one making the 
same gesture. 

Dan watched, almost unable to believe his 
eyes. “They're going away,’ he breathed. 
“Pa, something scared them away!” 

Ma’s eyes were very. bright, and Dan 
knew from her tone that she was quoting a 
Bible verse. “When we cried unto Jehovah: 
he heard our voice, and sent an angel,” she 
said. 

Dan’s eyes grew round. Could there really 
be an angel standing outside their door? 
From the way the Indians acted, it seemed 
as though there might be. Something was 
there; that was sure. 
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They stood and watched to make sure the 
Indians were not playing a trick to draw 
them out of the cabin, but the braves kept 
right on riding until at last they rode right 
down over the prairie horizon. 

“Well, they've really gone,’ Pa said. 
“Now we can open the door and find out 
what it was they saw.” 

Dan wanted to know what was outside the 
door, but he was just a little afraid, too. 
Pa lifted the latch. As he pulled the door 
open, Dan saw a huge mass of something 
white, which heaved itself up with a great 
thudding and snorting and slowly ambled 
away. 

““Wh—what was that?’ said Dan. 

Pa smiled. “Come and see. Sarah, you 
come, too, and see your angel. It’s an Indian 
angel!” 

They came over to stand in the doorway 
with Pa, and no one spoke for a moment. 
Dan broke the silence. “It’s a white buffalo! 
He was lying right against our door, wasn’t 
he? That’s what I heard in the night, when 
the whole cabin seemed to shake.” 

“Perhaps he was getting warmth from 
the cabin,” Ma said, “but I never knew one 
to come so close before.” 

“I’ve mever seen a white one before, 
either,” Pa said. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Mr. and Mrs. Blair, Cathy, and Dave, left 
their new home in the city to live in the old 
two-story home left them by Grandmother 
Blair at Grove Corners. Mr. Blair took part- 
time work in the small town until he could 
regain his health. All the family agreed to 
be happy and find something good in the 
change. 

Dave gave up his place as captain of the 
football team and Cathy left her special 
friends to come to Grove Corners, but they 
would find new friends and perhaps be able 
to find or solve the mystery of the Red Box 
that Grandmother had mentioned in her 
will. 

They soon learned from the neighborhood 
children that Grove Corners thought Grand- 
mother Blair’s house was haunted. That was 
indeed puzzling for through the years, when 
they had visited Grandmother, there had 
been nothing strange or unusual about her 
house, but they would now look and listen. 

Days went by. Then all of a sudden in the 
middle of the night Cathy heard a strange 
but very definite rustle, rustle—thump! Dave 
heard the rustle, rustle—thump! If the house 
was not haunted what was that noise? 


Part Three 


VW 
I DON’T believe Mother and Daddy can 
hear the noise, even though they’re up here,” 


By Jane Lyon 
Copyright 1961 by Jane Truax 


Dave said. “Our rooms are side by side, bl 
their soom is: across the hall." 


“Maybe there’s something in the closet!” 

Dave had never seemed more brave to het 
than right then. He immediately went ovet 
to the closet, opened the door, and poked 
his head in. “There’s nothing here and 
there's nothing in my closet, either. 1} «yy, 
looked.” 

They waited, but the house was silent J jeq’ 
now. “I guess the performance is over,” 9 If y 
Dave grinned. “Tomorrow we'll look ovet J whis 
the closets again and go through the attic | 


We're sure to find some clues. We can say “] 
will be doing that, too.” nerv 

“I want to help you look,” Cathy agreed, agai 
“but Dave, I'm scared!” she 


“You won't be scared when it’s light to | Imn 
morrow. Besides, either Mother or Dad will 
be going to the attic with us. They said they'd | mac 
help us find the rabbit pans and the things | wh 
for your playhouse.” to | 

“I don’t think I'd be afraid to go up theré § sor 
if we were all going,” Cathy said, “but I J int 
wish it were morning right now!” C 

Dave laughed. “Go to sleep,” he said, 9 thy 
“and the next thing you know, it will be!” § pa 
He went to the door. “I’m going back to J fp; 
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“My, it’s dusty up here,” said Mother 


bed,” he said, “but I'll leave my door open. 
If you hear anything more, don’t scream— 
whistle.” 

“All right, but you be sure to listen.” 

“T will. Good night.” 

Cathy lay awake for a little while, waiting 
nervously for the spooky noises to start 
again. They did not, however, and suddenly 
she was waking up to streaming sunlight. 
Immediately she remembered what had hap- 
pened the night before, but the daylight 
made a difference. She was not afraid now. 
Why, she would not be afraid now to go up 
to the attic all by herself. There must be 
some reasonable explanation for those noises 
in the night, and she and Dave would find it! 

Cathy decided to start at once by going 
through her closet as soon as she was dressed. 
Dave tapped at her door just as she had 
finished looking. 
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““My closet’s a blank,” he said. 
“So is mine,” Cathy replied. “The noises 
must come from the attic.” 


“Let me make sure there aren't any 
sliding panels or anything like that,” Dave 
said. He went into the closet and tapped on 
all the walls, but they all sounded solid. 
“I measured, and there isn’t room for a secret 
compartment here, anyway,’ Dave told 
Cathy, “but now, we're sure.” 

“Breakfast!” Mother’s voice called at that 
moment. “Cathy, Dave, hurry!” 

“Coming, Mother,” Cathy called back, 
picking up her jacket. “We've got to go, 
Dave.” 

“Yes, but after school—the attic!” Dave 
struck an attitude as though he were holding 
up a sword. “Charge!” 
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Laughing, they clattered down the stairs. 

“Can we go up to the attic tonight, and 
get the things for the playhouse and the 
rabbit hutch?” Dave asked at the breakfast 
table. 

“And hunt for the red box?’ Cathy added. 

“Why, yes,” said Daddy. “We'll do that 
for sure—and just to make certain we don’t 
have company again, we'll go just as soon 
as you both get home from school.” 

“It will be fun to see what's up there,” 
Mother said, “even if we don’t find your red 
box.” 

“We might, though,” Cathy said eagerly. 
“Maybe it would be worth so much money 
that Daddy wouldn’t have to work at all!” 

“Bless you,” Daddy smiled, “I like my job 
and I don’t get tired working just half days. 
I do wish we could find the box, though. 
Your grandmother wanted you and Dave to 


have it, and it must have contained some- 


thing that was very precious to her.” 

“We'll certainly look,” said Mother, “but 
we mustn’t get our hopes up too high. We 
went through that attic from top to bottom 
long ago.” 

“A person can always miss something,” 
Dave said. “Besides, Cathy and I were too 
little to really help before.” . 

All that day, Cathy and Dave found it 
hard to keep their minds on their school- 
work, with so many more exciting things to 
think about. But they worked anyway. They 
both wanted to do well in their new school. 
It was Friday, and Cathy invited Ellen, who 
was fast becoming her best friend, to come 
over the next morning to help her put the 
things in the playhouse. Meanwhile, Dave 
had told Tommy about his plans for the 
rabbit hutch, and Tommy was coming over 
to help him with it. 

“I just love Grove Corners,” Cathy told 
Ellen as they walked home together. “There 
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are so many things to do here.” 

“I'm glad you came,” Ellen replied. “I've 
always wanted to have a best friend in my 
own block! Well, here’s my house. See you 
in the morning.” 

‘Cathy waved and skipped on up to her 
house on the corner. It did not look haunted 
any more from the outside. The yard was 
neatly raked, the porch was swept, the front 
windows were fresh-curtained and sparkling. 
And Daddy had said he was going to have 
the house and the outbuildings painted next 
spring. 

Mother was folding up some work on the 
sewing machine. “I’ve just finished making 
our new kitchen curtains,” she said. “Let's 
go out in the kitchen. I have something out 
there that should be finished, too.” 

“I know what it is,” Cathy said, sniffing 
the good smell in the air. 

“That's right,” Mother said, taking a big 
pan of cookies out of the oven. She slid 
them onto a plate and poured the milk just 
as Dave dashed up the steps and Daddy 
drove into the yard. 

“Dad didn’t work all day, did he?” Dave 
questioned. 

“No,” Mother said, smiling. ‘He had to 
pick up some packages.” 

“Something for the house?” Cathy asked. 

“In a way,” Mother replied. “Now don't 
ask me any more questions—it’s a surprise!” 

Daddy came in with that special smile he 
seemed to save for surprises. He had a box 
under each arm—one big and one medium- 
sized. He kissed Mother and Cathy and 
ruffled Dave's hair. ‘Cookies and milk for 
me, too?” he inquired. 

“Of course,” Mother said, pouring milk 
for him as Cathy set the plate of cookies 
close to his place. “But you'll have to get 
rid of those boxes if you’re going to eat.” 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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THE WINDOW 


By Neal Neitzel 


Maay stood on the corner, waiting with 
the other children. Soon, the traffic police- 
man blew his whistle, holding up his hand 
s0 the cars would stop. _ 

“You may cross the street. now, boys and 
girls,” said the friendly policeman. He smiled 
as the children walked past him, but when 
Mary walked past, the policeman stopped 
smiling and turned away. 

Mary sniffed angrily. The other boys and 
girls were talking and laughing as they 
walked home together. Mary walked alone, 
behind the other children. Mary always 
walked alone. She played alone at school, 
too. 

A plump woman almost bumped into 
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Mary. “Oh, excuse me, little girl,” said the 
woman, smiling down at Mary. “My arms 
are so full of groceries that I didn’t see you!” 

Mary sniffed again and kept on walking. 
She walked more slowly as she passed the 
stores. It was fun looking in all the windows. 
Mary stopped in front of the drugstore. She 
looked at the perfume bottles, cameras, 
clocks, and hot-water bottles on display in 
the. window. 

By the time Mary walked on, the other 
children were far ahead of her. No one ever 
waited to walk home with Mary. She walked 
a few steps farther, then stopped to look in 
the window of the furniture store. 

Mary saw a face in the window, the face 
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of a little girl with curly golden hair. Mary 
stuck out her tongue, angry because the 
other girl was staring at her, looking so un- 
friendly and cross. 

Why, when Mary stuck out her tongue, the 
other little girl stuck out her tongue right 
back at Mary! Mary’s face became red. She 
shook her fist at the face in the window. 
Then, Mary’s blue eyes became wide with 
surprise. She saw that she was looking in a 
mirror, fastened to a vanity table like Mother 
had in her bedroom! 

Mary looked at the face in the window 
again. What a cross, unfriendly look was 
scowling on the face in the mirror! Mary 
almost cried, seeing how ugly and mean her 
face looked. She blinked her eyes to keep 
back the tears, and tried very hard to smile. 
It had been so long since Mary had smiled 
that she had nearly forgotten how to do it! 

“My! What a pretty smile!” said a wom- 
an’s voice. Mary turned around and saw that 
the woman who had spoken was the same 
plump woman who had nearly bumped into 
her before. 

“Is it really a pretty smile?” Mary asked 
anxiously. _ 

“Oh, yes!” said the friendly woman. ‘You 
are so much prettier than that crosslooking 
little girl I almost bumped into a few minutes 
ago!” 

Why, the woman didn’t even know that 
Mary was the same girl! Mary smiled more 
happily than ever. “Oh, thank you!” she said. 
Then she said, ‘“Good-by!” and hurried 
along the sidewalk, skipping and running to 
catch up with the other girls and boys who 
were nearly out of sight. 

“Do you want to play dolls at my house?” 
Mary asked Carol and Ruth. 

Both girls turned around when they heard 
Mary's voice. How surprised they looked 
when they saw the friendly smile on Mary’s 
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face and the happy twinkle in her blue eyes! 

“Yes! That will be fun!” Carol said, smil. 
ing right back at Mary. 

Ruth smiled, too. “I will go home and 
bring my new princess doll for us to play 
with,” Ruth told Mary. Then, Ruth ran into 
her house while Mary and Carol waited. 

“You seem like a different girl,” Carol 
said, squeezing Mary’s hand. “I think we will 
be fine friends!” 

Mary laughed happily. “I am a different 
Mary,” she told Carol. How glad Mary was 
that the other Mary, the girl who always 
frowned and acted unfriendly, was locked up 
in the mirror in the furniture-store window! 


“I am a different Mary.” 
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Tx SATURDAY before Thanksgiving, Red 
Sloan learned that he had lost his place on 
the school basketball team. It hurt so much 
that he threw himself on the lounge and pre- 
tended to sleep. Noon came, and his mother 
put her hand on his shoulder and shook him 
gently. 

“Wake up,” she said. “Eat your lunch be- 
fore Charley gets here or you'll keep him 
waiting.” 

Red opened one eye and looked up into 
her smiling face. 

“Why should I care?” His answer was a 
sulky growl. 

His mother’s smile faded. 

“You don’t want to keep a friend waiting, 
do you?” she asked. 

“Sorry I was ugly,” he apologized. “I'll be 
tight in.” 

His mother’s eyes searched his face. She 
must have seen something there that puzzled 
her, for she said, “Son, you and I have some 
talking to do.” 

“O.K., Mom,” he said as she started for 
the door, but he did not want to talk with 
her or anyone else. He wanted to hide his 
hurt so that no one could see it. 

That was why he tried to distract her at- 
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tention when he came into the dining room. 

“Just think, Mom, only five days till 
Thanksgiving!” he said with a grin. 

She glanced at him:sharply. The rest of the 
family had had their lunch and were gone, 
leaving the dining room empty. That was 
probably her doing, so the two of them 
would be alone, he thought, and the thought 
made him uneasy. Not even his mother 
should know how disappointed he was. 

She put his lunch on the table and sat 
down beside him. 

“TI suppose you've thought of a number of 
things to be thankful for?” she said. 

“Oh, I'll have the usual stuff,” he an- 
swered. “But I like to have something special 
each year, don’t you?” 

She nodded. “This is the first time you've 
played for your school in the big game. That 
ought to be special.” 

His hurt swelled unbearably. 

“I'm not playing,” he blurted. “Coach 
says we need a taller fellow at center. The 
Mulberry team is a bunch of giants, and he 
thinks I'd never get the tip-off against them. 
But I would!” 
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His mother sat very still, and he saw 
sympathy in her eyes. She understood how 
much playing that game meant to him, and 
seeing that she understood made him want 
to talk. 

“Mom,” he said, “I’ve got lots of things 
to be grateful for—like my family and 
friends, a good home, water, fresh air, sun- 
shine, food, and clothing. But I feel sunk.” 
- His mother tapped the table thoughtfully. 

“Sometimes things go wrong for all of 
us,” she said. “Do you know what I do when 
I feel sunk?” 

“You never feel that way, do you?” he 
asked in surprise. 

His mother always had such a happy con- 
fident air that he supposed the days rolled 
on just the way she wanted them to. 

“As I said, things never go right all the 
time for anyone,” she reminded him. “But, 
when they go wrong, each of us can be grate- 
ful he has the strength and wisdom to 
straighten them out or to accept them.” 

He shrugged. “Where does that leave 
me?” 

“You can be grateful that you can step 
aside gracefully for the good of your team. 
You can put what you want for yourself in 
second place. Your coach should know which 
boys have the best chance to win tomorrow, 
and you do want your team to win, don’t 
you?” 

Red stared at his plate. He ought to put 
the team first, and Coach should know which 
boys made the strongest team; but his dis- 
appointment stayed with him, deep and 
smothering. 

He took a drink of milk and stood up. 

Outside, someone whistled. 

“There's Charley,” his mother said. “Put 
on your Windbreaker and don’t forget your 
hand ax, so you can get lots of bittersweet. 
You boys can sell all you find, and then you 


won't have to worry about money to buyil 


Christmas presents.” 
Slowly, Red pushed his chair back in 


place. Talking with his mother had made 
him feel better; but he still wanted to play Ff 


on the team, and, so far as he could see, he 
still had nothing special to be grateful for 
this Thanksgiving. 

Once outside, he gave big, rawboned 
Charley a brief “Hi,” and they headed for 
the woods where the bittersweet grew thick 
and bright. 

Charley did not notice Red’s silence. 
Words bubbled out of him, and his craggy, 
wind-reddened face crinkled with smiles. 

“You're such a good sport,” he said. 
“You're quick and steady on the court, and 
you wouldn’t need the last practice Coach 
is giving me this evening. But you are short 
to play against that Mulberry center.” 

“Yeah,” Red grunted, but he wished that 
Charley would talk about something else. 

Charley peered anxiously into Red’s face. 

“I'd be a lot happier if both of us could 
play,” he said. 

“So would I,” Red agreed. 

They strode through sunlight and shadow. 
The autumn air was cool, and the dry grasses 
rustled under their feet. An hour later they 
reached a wide, rocky ravine at the bottom 
of a high hill. On the far side of the ravine, 
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The boulder came loose knocking 
Charley to the ground 


they caught sight of bittersweet, bright 
orange glistening in the sunlight. 

“I’m glad you brought your hand ax,” 
Charley exclaimed. “It'll cut off the bunches 
better than my knife.” 

Again Red grunted. Try as he would, he 
did not feel happy and friendly. 

“I always take my ax when I go into the 
woods,” he said, hoping he sounded natural. 

Charley was hurrying ahead of him, leap- 
ing over the small stones in his way and 
rushing around the bigger ones. With every 
step, he sent dirt and rock rattling down the 
slope. 

“Careful!” Red called, but his warning 
was too late. 

Charley had caught hold of a big boulder. 
As he swung around it, the boulder came 
loose. It knocked Charley to the ground and 
rolled over his legs, pinning them under it. 

“Oh!” Charley groaned. “I’m caught! I 


can’t get up!” 
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Red heard Charley and saw the dust cloud 
that the tumbling boulder raised, and fear 
locked his feet to the bank. When the dust 
settled, he went carefully down to the 
boulder. Charley lay above it, flat on his 
back in a shallow hollow that the rains had 
cut in the bank. The boulder had caught on 
the sides of the wash so that its weight was 
not on Charley's legs. 

“Are you hurt?” Red asked. 

“No,” Charley panted, “but I can’t get 
my legs free from under this.” 

The boulder was too big for Red to lift, 
and he did not dare try rolling it down the 
bank. He was afraid that might make it 
settle on Charley and crush his legs. 

“Suppose I put my hands under your 
shoulders and drag you up hill. Would your 
legs come out from under?” he asked. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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thank-ful hearts we bow our heads, So 


much we have to 


share! 
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A sins loved Thanksgiving Day, when 
her grandparents and all the aunts, uncles, 
and cousins came and gathered around the 
long table for the Thanksgiving dinner. 

After Grandfather asked the blessing and 
before he served the plates, he always asked 
each one to tell what he was most thankful 
for. Usually Carol had so many things to be 
thankful for it was hard to say which one 
was best. But as this Thanksgiving Day drew 
near, she could not think of a single one. 
Her best friend and next-door neighbor, 
Janey, had been naughty; and Carol had 
said that she never, never wanted to see 
Janey or play with her again. That was when 
they were playing with their paper dolls and 
Janey took the scissors and cut off the head 
of Carol’s fairy princess. 

“My most beautiful doll!’ Carol cried. 

“How could you?” 

“I just had to,” Janey answered. “The imp 
that lives inside me told me to do it.” 
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Carol had laughed with Janey when the 
“imp” had turned into a fly that lighted on 
the nose of one paper doll, Mrs. Sale, and 
made her jump and spill the tea she was 
serving her guest. But when the imp ordered 
her princess beheaded, that was something 
Carol could not forgive! It ended the girls’ 
happy afternoons together. 
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Thanksgiving Prayer 
By Edna Mae Busch 


D EAR LORD, on this Thanksgiving Day, 
We lift our hearts to Thee and pray 
That Thou wilt not let us forget 

That we're forever in Thy debt, 

That all these things we call our own 


_ Are Thine, and only Thine alone. 


Help us, dear Lord, our good to share 
With those who have no one to care, 
So that they, too, may say 

This is a blest Thanksgiving Day! 


Janey always brought along her Raggedy 
Ann doll with the comical beady eyes that 
seemed to smile approval or frown disap- 
proval of all that happened. Both girls loved 
Raggedy Ann. Generally, Carol would have 
taken as good care of her as Janey did. But 
when Janey cut off the princess’ head, Carol 
was so cross she didn’t even look to see how 
Raggedy Ann was taking it. Afterward, 
when she thought of it, she knew that 
Raggedy Ann must have bowed her head so 
low in shame that she fell off the stool onto 
the floor when Carol said, ‘‘I hate you, Janey. 
I never want to play with you again.” 

Janey had hurried home so fast that she 
forgot to take Raggedy Ann with her. Later, 
much later, Carol found Raggedy Ann 
crouched on the floor where she had fallen, 
her beady eyes scratched and blurred. “I'll 
hide you where Janey can’t ever find you!” 
she cried, and she snatched up the doll and 
stuffed her behind an old trunk. 

Days went by, and each little girl was 
lonely and unhappy without the other.-Each, 
at times, looked wistfully at the other’s 
home. Carol longed for Janey, but she would 
not ask her to come back. She told herself 
stubbornly that it was Janey’s fault and that 
she would not forgive Janey. 
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As Thanksgiving Day came closer, Carol 
felt more and more unhappy. How could 
she thank God and praise Him when she 
hated her friend? “What will Grandfather 
say when he knows I have nothing to be 
thankful for? I wish Thanksgiving Day 
wouldn’t come this year,” she thought. 

On the day before Thanksgiving, Carol 
looked out of the window and saw a big 
furniture van in front of Janey’s house. Panic 


swept through her. “They're moving!” she 


thought. She began to feel sorry she had 
been so cross to Janey. 

“If Janey is moving away, she'd like to 
have Raggedy Ann so she won't be lonely. 
I'll take her over,” she said to herself. She 
started, but came right back. 

“I can’t, after what I said. I can’t tell her 
I'm sorry,” Carol thought. “If Janey moves 
away and I never see her again, then I'll 
always be sorry I didn’t tell her that I really 
didn’t mean it. I do love her and want her 
to stay. I do! I do!” 

Carol snatched up Raggedy Ann and ran 


to Janey’s house. She looked at Raggedy Ann, 


Her mouth seemed to twist into a smile and 
her beady eyes to shine. 

“Oh, Janey,” Carol called, “I brought 
Raggedy Ann back to you. I’m sorry I said 
what I did. I don’t hate you and I don’t want 
you to move away!” 

“We're not moving, we're getting some 
new furniture!” Janey said. “And here’s a 
secret! A good little elf has come to live 
down inside of me and he has chased the bad 
imp away. I won't have to do what the imp 
says any more!” 

Carol wondered if a bad imp had not been 
in her, too, and had made her say the mean 
things she had said to Janey. Anyway, he 
was gone. It was a great thing for which to 


be thankful! Now she could keep Thanks- 


giving Day in the truly blessed way. 
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a ait lived in a beautiful jungle far away. 
He had a good mother and father and three 
brothers. He was very frisky and as hand- 
some as any young tiger in the jungle. 

All animals learn things from their 
mothers just as we do, so that they can take 
care of themselves. One day Tony’s mother 
told the tiger boys: “To live in the world, 
you must obey the laws. One thing to re- 
member is that you never get something for 
nothing. You have to earn what you get. 

“Now, if you are out walking and you see 
a nice piece of meat lying on the ground, 
don’t eat it, no matter how fresh and good 
it is. Hunters set their traps for tigers with 
the finest meat in the world. Be very careful 
where you walk and be on the watch at all 
times.” 

Well, Tony felt so fine as he looked at his 
reflection in the brook where he drank that 
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he said to himself: “My, I’m a fine, big 
tiger! My coat is shiny; I’m strong, and I 
can run very fast. I’m going off by myself to- 
day and have an adventure. I won't tell my 
brothers—they’re such a bunch of squares— 
and Mom is old-fashioned. She just doesn’t 
know the score!” 

So off he went. The sun was shining and 
the leaves and flowers were covered with 
dew. He walked on, feeling very proud and 
fine. Pretty soon he came to a beautiful dell, 
and there lay a big piece of meat. 

By this time Tony was hungry. As he 
looked at the meat, he remembered what his 
mother had said. But he argued with him- 
self, ‘Maybe this is my lucky day. Maybe I 
could eat that nice meat and not have to 
tire myself out catching my dinner! How 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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was avherdsman who lived a few 
miles south of Bethlehem. He also tended 
sycamore trees. These trees were important, 
because their heart-shaped, fuzzy leaves gave 
cool shade on hot days. The kind of syca- 
mores that grew near Amos’ home also bore 
figs. 

The figs grew directly from the tree trunk 
on little sprigs. To make the fruit good to 
eat, each of the figs had to be punctured with 
a sharp instrument three or four days before 
it was gathered. This work Amos did. He 
liked being out of doors, tending the fra- 
grant trees. 

Amos loved and obeyed God’s laws. But 
many of the people of Israel had become 
lazy and selfish. They cared more about hav- 
ing a good time than they did about serving 
God. 

During the summer months the wealthy 
Israelites went to the mountains in Samaria. 
There they overate of the choice foods served 
to them. Much of the time they lay upon 
their ivory-trimmed couches, talking idly or 
being anointed with costly perfumes. They 
cared not at all that, while they lived ex- 
travagantly, people in the countryside around 
them were almost starving. 

Amos did not think it was wrong for peo- 
ple to enjoy themselves. But he knew that we 
must work as well as play. We need activity 
and exercise, but if we follow only our own 
desires, we lose sight of the needs of others. 

Amos led a simple life and was rugged 
and strong. Someone, he thought, should 
warn the Israelites that evil would overtake 
them if they loved luxury more than they 
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loved God. After some time, Amos realized 
that God meant for him to rouse the people 
to right living. He was to become a prophet, 
Prophets are men who serve as spokesmen 
for God. 

A prophet must first understand God's 
laws himself. Then he must be able to ex- 
plain the Scriptures to others, even when 
there seems to: be a hidden meaning. And 
he must be able to foretell events in the fu- 
ture by listening carefully to what God tells 
him. 

Perhaps Amos hesitated a little at the idea 
of becoming a prophet. The prophets who 
had lived before him had been poets, his- 
torians, preachers, teachers. Most of them 
had had special training. Amos was only a 
herdsman. 
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God intends for us to do a certain work He 
shows us the steps to take. And Amos really 
wanted with all his heart to see the Israelites 
turn to God. It must have been hard for 
him to make up his mind to leave his sheep 
and sycamores. But as festival time at Bethel 
drew near, he decided to go there. 


Festivals such as this were supposed to be 


times when people showed their gratitude to 
God. The religious services and readings 
from the Scripture were to remind them of 
God’s goodness and to give them deeper 
trust. 

For many Israelites, however, the festival 
had become a time for feasts, songs, and 
dances. Because they had turned to the wor- 
ship of idols, they paid little attention to the 
services honoring God. 

Amos, according to his plan, set off for 
Bethel. While he trudged along the dusty 
toad, he planned what he would say to the 
Israelites. He would warn them that wrong- 
doing would bring punishment. 

When Amos reached Bethel, holiday 
crowds were laughing and talking gaily. 
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Dressed in their best clothes, they looked at 
Amos in his herdsman’s sheepskin and 
wondered why he had come. Amos told the 
people they must give up their foolish ways 
and worship God instead of idols. But the 
people, who had their minds on food and 
fun, did not want to listen to serious words. 

Least of all did Amaziah, the priest, want 
to listen. Lazy and disobedient to God's laws, 
he had become an idol worshiper. Amaziah 
was like some children who do not want to 
be told they have done something wrong. 
He wanted to go right on doing as he 
pleased. He was afraid that if the people 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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I do not hold grudges; I forgive and for- 
get all acts or words that hurt me. 
I do not feel angry toward anyone. I 
let God's love shine through me. 


Today is a new day. I make a nsf Ir 
start today. ® If there is anything iny Th 
life that needs to be changed, God wij} my} 
help me make the change now. me 


a I go to God for guidance, and I know God’s healing power is always @{} Gc 
a just what to do. ® I do not make hasty work. ® I do not worry about health tre 
_ decisions. I take time to find out what myself or for others, for I know the 
y is the right way for me—God’s way. God is our health. toc 

Ic 
“7. world wisely and well. = | remember I listen to the still small. voice of do 
 &§ this with joy whenever confusion and ghee = When I pray, | take tims 
listen, and God tells me what to do, bik 


5 Today is a good day. ® | expect tol I 
4 I let God’s love flow through me to happy and successful in all that 14 “a 
4 ; bless others. ® His love helps me to today. Because I expect only gos du 
a live by the Golden Rule. God will give me the good that I eit 
I: 
x This is God's day. I take time today to 
a worship Him with all who love Him. God blesses me. and I bless othmgj) an 
1 am thonkful that His light shines for God's love and blessing flow throug} I 
dl , me and for all the world. me to bless everyone | meet. "i 
4 I give thanks for all my blessings. | God’s presence is with me all thre Ww 

On this special day I give extra thought this day. ® When I turn to Himi 

q to expressing the thankfulness I feel guidance, He shows me the way, @ 

3 every day for all the good that God He goes with me to guide, guard, @ * 
a gives me. protect me. 
= With God's help I use my time wisely | Tk 
“4 and well. = | do not worry about the pr 
yesterday or tomorrow; I make the best ith 7 pati tht fo: 
possible use of today. pe 
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My body is God’s temple, and I keep I make good use of the abilities God 


S md it clean and pure. ® | am thankful for has given me. ® | do not waste my 
of th God's wonderful gift of life, and I show talents. I put them to use, to serve God 
get my gratitude by living as He wants me by being helpful and kind to His chil- 
to live. ; dren. 
a I make myself one of Jesus’ helpers. I give as Jesus Christ gives to me, free- 
ging’) Through my thoughts, my words, and ly and gladly. = | know that real hap- 
;od way] my actions, I help others, as Jesus helps piness comes from giving, so I give 
= ak joyously of what I have: love, helpful- 
ness, kindness. 

ays God is fair: God is just. Because | 

althi#|| treat others fairly and lovingly, I know I remember to speak words of praise 
yell that I will get fair and loving treatment and encouragement. ® | let others know 


ton that I love them and appreciate them. 


I do my work cheerfully and well. = | 


do not slight my task, whether large or f I place myself in God's care and keep- 


of 
ting small. Even unpleasant jobs get my ing. 4 I have no fear. I have faith in 
do, God's love and care for me. 
ct toh I pray as Jesus Christ prayed: “Thy God loves me, God guides me, God 
at I¢ wilt hs dena” © 3 wat in Gale wie strengthens me. ® He is my help in 
dom to handle whatever problems may need. : to 
come to me and to others. to 
help me. 
I start the day with happy thoughts, The light of God surrounds me; the 
and there is joy throughout my day. love of God infolds me; the power of 
or I am happy and interested in every God protects me; the presence of God 
one and every thing; I can feel God's watches over me. Wherever I am, God 
love and joy within me. isl 
throw What the ee g ed I make myself a messenger of God's 
tim 0.1 know peace. ® If I see anyone upset or fear- 
ry, ful or ill, I speak words of comfort and 
rd, assurance to him, in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 
i Thank You, God, for answering my Let there be peace on earth, and let 
ie prayers. ® When | pray, I wait patiently, it begin with me. ® | prepare myself to 
“ith 3 for I know that You will give me your be peaceful, by praying for freedom 
perfect answer at the right time. from fear or ugly, untrue thoughts. 
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Dear Boosters: 

I know two magic words! If you will 
promise to use them every day I will tell you 
what they are. Promise? The two words that 
work like magic in making and keeping 
friends are “thank you.” Of course, you 
knew that, but have you thought of the many 
ways you can say “thank you”? Here are 
three: a big hug for someone you love, a 
grateful smile, a happy wave of the hand, 
all these say “thank you.” 

It would be fun to keep score to see how 
many times in one day you can say “thank 


Dear Barbara: 1 would like very much to 
join the Good Words Booster Club. When- 
ever I get angry I go to my room and read 
Wee WIspoM and then I feel much better. 
I enjoy WEE Wispom very much. I shall try 
to be a good Booster. —HEIDI JO 


= We are always pleased to know how our 
magazine helps its readers. WEE WISDOM 
is a happy magazine for happy children. 
Angry boys and girls are not happy. We are 
glad that Wer Wispom has helped you to 
be a happier Booster. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been trying to be a 
good Booster. I like the poems and wonder- 
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you” to the members of your family, your 
friends, and your classmates. And be sure to 
start your day with a “thank you” to God for 
all His blessings. 

If any of you readers are not already 
members of our happy club and would like 
to join us in living the happy Booster way, 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication blank. We shall be glad to welcome 
you. 

Lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


ful letters you have sent me. When I got my 
membership card I knew right then that I 
would enjoy being a Booster. I have been 
washing dishes, making beds, dusting, and 
doing many other things to help my mother. 
I like the stories and songs in WEE WIs- 
Do. I like to play the songs on my Fluto- 
phone. 
I am looking forward to your next letter. 
—BARBARA 
= The editors of WEE Wispom are pleased 
to know that you enjoy our magazine. They 
sincerely try to fill each issue with joy and 
helpfulness. 
I know your mother is very grateful for 
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your help, Barbara. You are a good Booster 
because you are keeping the part of our 
pledge that tells us to be helpful. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have kept the rules of the 
club. I am helping my mother and father. I 
have been good to everybody. My friends like 
me better when I am good. —GARY 


« Everyone likes kind, helpful boys and 
girls, Gary. Have you ever noticed how 
happy you are when you have been kind to 
someone? The kindness you show to others 
not only makes them happy but comes back 
to you to make you happy, too. 


Dear Barbara: 1 make up a motto for each 
day of the month and pin it on the wall. I 
copy “My Daily Word with God” for each 
day from Wee WispoM magazine. I print 
the first sentence in letters one inch high, 
using a rubber stamp. The rest of the motto 
I pencil in, using one-half inch letters. My 
whole family likes this daily reminder. We 
all find it a help. — JAMES 


« Every day more and more Boosters are 
using the words printed in the center pages 
of WEE WisDOM magazine for their daily 
talk with God. We think your daily reminder 
chart is a good idea, James. Perhaps other 
Boosters would like this idea to remind 
them to say “thank you” to God every day 
for our beautiful world and all the wonder- 
ful blessings in it. 


Dear Barbara: A man who lives on our 
street is very cross to us children. I have to 
pass his house on the way to and from school. 
The other day I saw him in his yard and 1 
was afraid to go past. So I prayed and said, 
“Please, God, don’t let him harm me.” Then 
I gave him a bright smile and a weak 
“hello.” He looked at me for a moment and 
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then he smiled, too. Now whenever I go by, 
we smile at each other. —KATHY 


= A smile is like music—it can be under- 
stood by everyone. Smiles are catching, too, 
Kathy. If you smile at someone you are sure 
to get a smile in return. A good Booster is 
always cheerful and smiling. We know your 
neighbor was made happier by your smile. 


Dear Barbara: | had the chicken pox. I felt 
awful until I asked God to help me. With 
His help I got better. —BONNIE LEE 


= We are always in God's comforting, lov- 
ing care. He loves us and is always ready to 
help us. God is our help in every need. 


Dear Barbara: Some girls have moved to our 
town and are new at our school. They had a 
hard time at first because they had not gone 
to a country school before. It is my first year 
here, too, so I know how they feel. I have 
made friends with them and have helped 
them to feel at home. —LINDA 


= .A good Booster is kind, loving, and help- 
ful, Linda. You have shown the true Booster 
Spirit by your act of kindness toward your 
classmates. Your letter made us very happy, 


Linda, and we know that you are happy, too. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have decided to join the 
Good Words Booster Club. I think it will 
be good to follow the motto of the three wise 
monkeys and see no evil, hear no evil, and 
speak no evil. I pledge to be a good member 
of the club and I will be a peacemaker in my 
community. —ROOSEVELT 


= We are happy to welcome you to our Good 
Words Booster Club, Roosevelt. Boosters are 
peacemakers. They always play fair and are 
kind and considerate of their playmates. 
Boosters find that the motto of the three wise 
monkeys is a very good rule to follow. 
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Tony the Tiger 
(Continued from page 19) 


does Mom know for sure that you don’t 
get something for nothing? Guess I'll live 
dangerously just this once.” 

So he started over to the meat, and boom! 
down he went into a pit, and a big net 
settled over his head! Then the tiger hunter 
came and got him. 

You can see him in the zoo any day. He 
is lying in the sun, it is true, and he doesn’t 
work for a living, but he paces up and down 
in his cage all day and dreams of his mother, 
father, and brothers far away in his beautiful 
jungle. 

“I£ only I had listened to Mom,” he says 
to himself, “I, too, could be free and happy! 
Why, oh, why, did I try to get something for 
nothing ?”” 


The Indian Angel 


(Continued from page 7) 


“But why did you call it an Indian angel?” 
Dan asked. 

“Because the white buffalo is sacred to the 
Indians, Son.” 

The buffalo looked as big as a house, to 
Dan. Pa’s head would hardly have come to 
the top of its shoulders. It had gone a little 
way from the cabin and stopped, and now it 
looked back at them from above its great 
white beard, its horns curving up around 
the curly mass of hair on its forehead, and 
its coat shimmering in the early morning 
light like the hoarfrost on the grass. 

“A white buffalo!” Pa said, shaking his 
head in wonder. “It must have seemed to 
those Indians as though their Great Spirit 
had stretched out His hand to us and sent 
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By pane Morriam 


E thank You, God, for little things— 
The things that we forget: 
The sparkle of the morning dew 
On spider webs still wet. 


We thank You, God, for passing things— 
The things that do not stay: 

The pictures in the billowing clouds 
That form and pass away. 


And thank You, God, for lasting things— 
The things that never fade: 

The promise of Your loving care 
That to the world You made. 


His messenger to protect us.” 


“But it really is that way, isn’t it?’ Dan 
questioned. ‘To us, too, I mean.” 


“Yes, I guess you are right, Son,” Pa 


agreed softly. 


The buffalo shook his head and snorted 
pale steam coming from his nostrils. Then 
he turned and trotted off, as though he were 
satisfied with the success of his mission. 

“I was afraid God had let us down,” Dan 
said, “when I saw those Indians coming. 
I never imagined anything like this!” 

“God has ways we cannot even dream of,” 
Ma said, “if we only have faith in Him. 
Always remember that, Son.” 

As Dan watched the white buffalo trotting 
off across the prairie, he knew he would 
never forget the miracle of that Thanksgiv- 
ing and the Indian angel God sent to watch 
over them for a night. 


; 
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Quilt 


the Blanket of 


A story in rhymed prose 


te FIELD, like a mattress of dark corda- 
roy, thought, “My, I’m so drab and so brown 
I wish I had something to cover me up like 
a quilt of soft, fluffy down!” 

The wind and the clouds softly whispered 
and talked, deciding on what they could do. 
“Let's give him a beautiful cover or spread 
and help make his wishes come true.” 

An autumn wind rustled the branches up 
high and spoke to the leaves in the trees who 
put on their brightest and prettiest gowns 
and swayed to the tune of the breeze. Each 
leaf started twirling like butterfly wings 
fluttering, tossing around till patches of red, 
sunny yellow, and green made a colorful 
quilt on the ground. 
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By Barr Clay Bullock 


When the cold winter clouds saw the gay. 
quilted robe, they wanted to help, so they 
said, “We'll cover him up with a blanket 
of snow and carefully tuck him in bed.” 
They sifted the snow—white as sugar, you 


know—and gently they sprinkled the flakes, § Wh. 
smoothed the covers on snug, like a soft, § Are rc 
furry rug. Oh, what a picture it made! Wiel 
Now the field is so happy and quiet and 

still, with a quilt and a blanket of white § Someti 
He's quite grateful and proud, thanks to And 
wind and to cloud, and he'll sleep through § No m: 
the long winter night! Ther 
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Lille D. Chaffn 


Dozens OF books by the fireside— 
When a winter’s day is through— 
Are roads, and I’m a traveler 
With traveling things to do. 


Sometimes I choose an old road, 
And sometimes one that’s new. 

No matter which road I choose to take, 
There'll be a lovely view. 
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— 


Are Koads 


Page after page, I steer ahead 
With my course so tried and true. 
My chair, my lamp, my book, and I 
Make up the special crew. 


It’s good to be a traveler 
With traveling things to do. 

Come, spend an evening at our house, 
And we'll read a book or two. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


Thanksgiving is a happy time, 

And, Father-God, I’m thanking You 
For food and home and happiness, 

For health and peace and plenty, too. 


A Spokesman for God 


(Continued from page 21) 


heard Amos, they might turn on their priest 
and cause trouble. 

So Amaziah schemed against Amos. He 
sent a message to King Jeroboam. In it he 
twisted some of the prophet’s words to make 
it seem that Amos plotted some evil. He 
also stated that Amos had foretold the 
death of the king. 

Then Amaziah said to Amos, “O thou 
seer, go, flee away into the land of Judah, 
and there eat bread, and prophesy there: 
but prophesy not again any more at Bethel; 
for the royal house of the king is here.” 

But Amos could tell that if he left now, 
Amaziah and the Israelites would go right 
on with their wrong thoughts and actions. 
So he spoke up boldly. He had, he said, been 
a simple herdsman and a tender of sycamore 
trees. Neither by trade nor by choice had he 
planned to be a prophet. But God had told 
him to leave his flocks and to prophesy. He 
intended to obey. 

Amos told Amaziah and the others that 
in the past people who had become selfish, 
greedy, and pleasure-loving had been de- 
stroyed. Amos tried to show them that they 
needed balance ‘in their lives. If he were 
speaking to us, he would tell us it is right 
for us to go to parties, have hobbies, play 
games, watch television at times, but that 
we should not give too much of our time 
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to these things. He would say that we need 
to study, help our parents in the home, run 
errands, go to Sunday school, and, above all, 
think about God’s laws. God should come 
first. 

Amos said that if the Israelites became 
weak from wrong living, they could be con 
quered by the powerful nation of Assyria 
He was not urging the people to build a 
powerful army. He knew that if they relied 
on riches and luxuries, no army could make 
them safe or secure. The strength of Israel 
lay in the faith and goodness of the people. 
Only if they led better lives and put theit 
trust in God could they have real security. 

But the people thought they could escape 
suffering from their wrongdoing. Amos 
knew that they could not. No one can change 
God's laws, and a wrong brings problems 
until it is corrected. A man’s own thoughts 
punish him. So, day after day, Amos insisted 
on being heard. 

One morning he went to the market place 
just outside the city gate. For a time he stood 
looking at the parched corn, cheese, goats 
milk, fruits, perfumes, and spices that the § 
merchants had put out to sell. He listened 
to the tradesmen and buyers arguing about 
prices. Off to one side stood a group of sad- 
looking laborers waiting to be hired. Around 
him he heard the shouts of peddlers, the 
barking of dogs, the murmur of voices of 
people talking about their troubles. - 

Then Amos walked over to where judges 
were hearing disputes between rich men and 
poor tenants. Amos noticed that the rich 
men always won. Yet in some cases it had 
been clearly proved that the landowner had 
been unjust in some way. Perhaps he had 
taken more than his share of the crop, of 
he had made a promise and had not kept it 


Amos soon found out that the judges 
were taking bribes from the wealthy. Speak 
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: sad. § Said that if they went on robbing the poor It took courage to speak to the people in 
ound | ‘ey would soon find that they would not be — the way Amos did. He knew that the judges 
the | Petmitted to live in their fine stone houses. _ and the greedy landowners would hate him, 
Nor would they be able to reap the grapes _and, if they wished, could put him to death. 
from their vineyards. But Amos intended to obey God, whatever 
adges “Seek good, and not evil, that ye may the cost. 

a live,” he warned sternly. Seeking good, of The Bible does not tell us any more about 
- ich | COUFSe, Means that we should look only for § Amos. But what Amos taught is as important 
: had what is good in ourselves and others. If we _ to us as it was to the Israelites. When peo- 
é had ask God to help us to seek good, then we _ ple think too much about their own good 
» had Annot be tempted into doing evil. times and too little about the good of others, 
1p, To the judges Amos said, “Establish jus- they become weak. When we try to do God’s 
a i, (ice in the gate.” By this he meant that they _ will, we become strong. Weak persons make 
| were to be just and fair. Through their dis- | a weak nation. Amos wanted the Israelites 
dge honesty they hurt the poor, but they also to be strong, and we want to be strong so 
speak A hurt themselves, because an unjust, dishonest our nation will be strong. 
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The Things | Love 
BY BONNIE SNYDER (12 years) 


I love the morning. 
I love the night. z 

I love the sun, 

Which shines so pretty and bright. 


I love the sweet fresh air. 

I love the world so fair. 

I love my parents, too, 

Who give me all their loving care. 


Astronauts 
BY ROBERT BARNACLE (10 years) 


A man in space— 

An astronauts his name. 

Securely tucked in place, 

He left his missile base. 

He shot through the air with the greatest of 
ease 

While we here on earth stood with wobbly 
knees! 

He sent back useful information 

To help the scientists of our nation. 


Fe-Fe 
BY CONNIE MARIE LAYTON (8 years) 


Fe-Fe was a little pup 

Who always liked to play. 
He never liked to lie around; 
He played most every day. 
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Thanksgiving Meditations 


BY JOANNE ERICKSON (10 years) 


Thanksgiving is a time for praise 
To God, the Lord, our King. 
Unto Him in holy ways 

Let us open our hearts and sing. 


He gave us shelter in times of need; 

Let us be thankful to Him alone. 

It’s He that our hungry mouths doth feed; 
Praise Him upon His royal throne! 


And let us not forget 

The first Thanksgiving Day, 

When all the thankful Pilgrims met 
To give thanks to God and pray. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and . Please help us to keep 
Sone pas ree of copied work. Be sure that 
the work you send us is your own. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied, Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, bods Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work 
under thirteen years o 
his work published on 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con 
tributions. 
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Birds’ Ways 
(A True Story) 
‘BY PAUL HAYDEN (8 years) 


Today I was helping to get some baby 
crows out of our tree. The mother bird was 
swooping down at us, so we let them go in 
the yard. All of us watched. The mother 
and father birds came down and got one. 
It followed them but got caught in our 
trash burner. Both parents jumped in and 
showed it how to get out. Then the parents 
showed it how to fly, and it flew away. They 
did the same with the other bird. 


Make Believe Books 
BY JIMMY KIDWELL HAMMOND (8 years) 


Make believe books are lots of fun, 
And there we meet most anyone— 
Witches, fairies, big giants bold— 
Tl read those books when I am old. 


One day my mother read to me 

About a candy cat going up a tree. 

I laughed and laughed ever so much 
When the candy cat had toad for lunch. 


There was a giant big and bold. 
Boy, he had the gold! 

Oh, those books are lots of fun. 
As I say, you meet every one. 


A Prayer for Thanksgiving 


a BY MARY PAT LADNER (9 years) 
work 
| not § Thanksgiving is a time of prayer, 
Mo. § A time of giving thanks to God 
—_ For every bird and beast. 
nin a For everything beneath the sun, 
For everything and everyone, 

cot B We thank the Lord today! 
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Traveling in Books 
BY ANNE JAMESON (11 years) 


Have you ever been around the world 
In eighty seconds or more— 
Perhaps to South America 
Or traveled Russia from shore to shore; 


Or maybe to Sunny Italy 
Across the great blue sea, 

Or to the Alps of Switzerland— 
A wonderful place to ski! 


To far off Venezuela, 
Or to the gaiety of Spain, 
Or to the Amazon Valley 
Where there is always rain? 


My favorite is America 
With it’s “amber waves of grain,” 
So I think I'll turn my ship around 
And head for home again. 


Nature's Cycle 
BY LIBBY WHITSETT (12 years) 


Out of the ocean, into the sky, 
A fluffy cloud goes floating by. 


Over the mountains, cool and tall, 
Upon whose heights the rain shall fall. 


Into a river, strong and swift, 
Then mixed with the water, the rain shall 
drift. 


Ever onward, fast or slow, 
Ever onward, it shall flow 


"Till its destiny it shall reach, 
Into the sea, close by the beach. 


Out of the ocean, into the sky, 
Another cloud goes floating by. 
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“C” is for Clown 


“C” is for clown, that funny fellow, 
Seen at the circus in gala dress. 

His answers all start with the letter c. 
How many of them can you guess? 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 


ACROSS 
3. The clown is an important part of it. 
5. Company (abbr.). 

6. A royal headdress. 
8. Central America (abbr.). 

11. One hundredth of a dollar. 

An apartment in prison. 

13. A small bed. 

To strike the hands together in ap- 

plause. 


Answers on Page 41 


. Cut i. striking with a sharp instrument. 


1 
2 
4 
7. Is 
8 
9 
0 


. Oatmeal. 
. A vehicle moved on wheels. 
. A chocolate drink. 


BABY ANIMAL QUIZ 
BY BARR CLAY BULLOCK 
Everyone knows that tiny human beings 

are called babies. We know, too, that a dog's 

young is a pup, and the young of a cat is 
called a kitten, The young of other animals 
have special names, too. Can you match the 
name of each young animal given below with 


that of its parent? 
1. Bear A. Joey 
2. Deer B. Colt 
3. Kangaroo C. Kid 
4, Sheep D. Cub 
5. Goat E. Calf 
6. Hog F. Fawn 
7. Cow G. Lamb 
8. Horse H. Shoat 


FIND THE NAME 

BY MARY W. BAREFIELD 

Fill in the missing letter to make the word. 
Spell it backward and you will find a familiar 


name. 


1. M-p This is the earth. 

2. D-n Cave home of an animal. 
3. T-p To strike or touch lightly. 
4. E-1l Of the fish family. 

5. N-b A bird’s beak. 
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Six Little Panda Bears 


BY GERALD W. CALLAHAN 


P ANDA bears are lots of fun, 

Because they love to play and run. 

But isn’t it an awful shame 

These pandas do not look the same? 

Fill in the parts that are missing there, 
And make each one a happy panda bear. 


COUNT YOUR MONEY 


BY GOTTFRIED R. VON KRONENBERGER 


An errand boy was sent to the bank with 
a check for $7.50. He was to receive an 
equal number of half dollars and quarters 
in exchange. The clerk at the window hesi- 
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tated just a moment, then handed the boy 
the correct change. 

Now, how long would it take you to figure 
out the change, and how many half dollars 
and quarters did the boy receive? Perhaps 
you will have to look up the answer, unless 
you are good at counting money. 
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BY TEXIE HERING 


iin light-colored construction paper, 
cut a strip 1 inch wide and 12 inches long 
for a headband. Trace a pattern of the 
feather and transfer it to cardboard or heavy 
paper and cut it out carefully. Place the 
pattern on brightly colored construction pa- 
per—ted, blue, orange, or any bright color— 
and draw around the pattern to make 
feathers of different shades. 

Slash edges of feathers with your scissors. 
Mark center veins in the feathers with white 
ink or crayon as shown. Also mark the 
slashed edges with white. 

Decorate the band with colored dots 1 
inch apart. Use a ruler to space the dots 
evenly. Then use your ruler to draw crayon 
lines in a dark color along the edges of 
the headband as shown. 

Glue or staple the feathers to the center 
part of the headband. Staple or glue two 
6-inch cords at the ends of the headband to 
use in tying it around your head. 

You will have a lot of fun with your 
Indian head band, and your friends will be 
wanting to make one, too. 


YELLOW MUMS FOR THANKS. 
GIVING 


BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Mince A flower-pot pattern and lay it on 
bright-yellow construction paper. Draw 
around it lightly and cut out two patterns 
carefully. 

When they are cut out, outline the pot, 
leaves, and mums with ink. Use your crayons 
to make bright-orange centers in each flower. 
Use a lighter yellow-orange to color the 
petals. Color the leaves and stems green and 
the flower pot light brown. 


Fold the pot as illustrated, so that the 
bases of the two sides are folded over. Glue 
together. Stick the flower tops together on 
the inside with a bit of cellophane tape. 
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MAKE A PICTURE! 


BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


takes Baby for an airing! 
Use bits and scraps from Mother's mending 


basket and scrap bag. Make the carriage of 
brown felt with button wheels. Its handle is 


a scrap of pink or blue cloth. 

Grandmother's dress is cotton print. She 
wears a felt hat to match with a bit of feather 
on it. Baby’s eyes are made of buttons. 
Grandmother’s spectacles are a metal eye 
stitched on! Both Grandmother and Baby 
have wool hair. Their mouths are inked on. 
Use a strip of green cloth for the grass. 
Use paste for the cloth scraps, and glue for 
the felt and the buttons. Use heavy white 
paper for your picture’s background. 


PRETTY FOIL PLAQUES 
BY GERTRUDE SPRINGER 
at the 


er 


U,. A foil pie tin and a little fuzzy animal 
or a picture cut from one of your favorite 
greeting cards. 

Punch two holes at the top of the flat part 
of the tin and run colored yarn through 
them and make a tie (see illus.). 


ace 
favor! 
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a loop of wool yarn, and Baby’s blanket is 


Now glue your little animal or picture in 
the center of the tin. 

Using any good wall or woodwork paint, 
paint the edge of the pie tin. Let it dry. Then 
hang it in your room. 

You can make valentines this way, too, 
by cutting the pretty pictures out of your 
last year’s valentines for the centers. 

You can use birthday, Christmas, and 
other greeting cards to make presents for 
your friends, using foil dishes of different 
sizes as a background. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


BY CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


Cellophane tape was invented as a result 
of painting two-toned automobiles. The 
painters wanted to get an even line be- 
tween the two colors on the car, and every 
tape invented up to that time took the paint 
off with it. Richard Drew, of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, invented this tape, which solved the 
problem. 
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BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


Apple Crisp 


ERE Is a dessert that is easy to make and 
so easy to eat, for it is really delicious. You 
will need: 

cup brown sugar 
cup flour 
3/4 cup quick-cooking rolled oats 
/, cup melted butter or margarine 
3 medium-sized apples 

Use an 8-inch round pan, lightly greased 
with a bit of butter. Peel the apples, slice 
them thin, and place in the pan. Mix the 
oats, sugar, and flour. Then mix in melted 
butter or oleo with your fingers until the 
mixture is crumbly. Spread over the apples 
and bake about thirty-five minutes at 350°. 
If you want to make this dessert doubly de- 
licious, top each serving with whipped cream. 
Apple crisp should be served warm. Serves 
six. 


Place on the Team 


(Continued from page 15) 


“I’m too heavy,” Charley answered. ‘And 
my feet are pinned too tight to come out.” 

Red looked around them at the woods. 
Surely there was some way to get Charley out 
from under the boulder. But if he went for 
help, by the time he got back it would be too 
late for Charley to get to practice. Charley 
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needed that practice so he could work with 
his teammates more smoothly. 

Nearby was a sturdy oak. The sight of its 
strong branches gave Red an idea. While 
Charley watched, Red climbed the tree. Care- 
fully, he chose two good limbs. With his 
hand ax, he cut them from the trunk. Then 
he dropped out of the tree and stripped them 
of their small branches. That took time, but 
at last he dragged the two big limbs to 
Charley. 

“These’ll help,” he explained. “You take 
one and push it down between your legs as 
far as you can. Let the other end go over 
your shoulder and wedge it into the bank 
above you. I'll wedge my pole here.” He 
pointed to a spot on the upper side of the 
rock. “We'll both heave. You can’t lift 
much because you're lying flat, but your pole 
will keep the rock from settling on your 
legs. There’s not much dirt below it, and 
when I heave it should roll down off your 
legs.” 

Red’s scheme worked. Slowly, the rock 
moved. Then, with a rumble of stones and 
the crushing sound of weeds and bushes, it 
bounded downward and landed at the bot- 
tom of the ravine in a smother of dust. 

“Oh—oo,” Charley said as he scrambled 
to his feet. “I’m not hurt at all, thanks to 
you!” 

A warm glow poured through Red, even 
before Charley said with awe in his voice, 
“If you’d gone for help, I'd have missed my 
practice. I need it so much that Coach would 
have had to put you in the game instead of 
me. You knew that, but you got me loose! 
And if you hadn’t been careful and my legs 
had been hurt, you’d sure have had to play! 
Guess I'll tell Coach I owe the place to 
you.” 

“Owe me nothing!” Red exclaimed. “You 
owe it to our team and our school to get into 
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the game and play hard.” . 

“What about you?” Charley insisted. 

“Tm O.K.,” Red said, and he knew he 
was. “Like my mother says, I’m glad I could 
do what I had to do to help you and our 
team. We'll win against Mulberry, because 
we'll have your extra four inches at the tip- 
off.” 

He was right. Long-legged Charley helped 
win the game against Mulberry! 


The Mystery of the Red Box 


(Continued from page 10) 


“That’s right,” said Daddy, “but I've got 
the solution. I'll give one to you,” he said, 
handing the biggest box to Dave, ‘“‘and one 
to you,” handing the smaller box to Cathy. 
“Now I can sit down.” And he did. 

“Say, mine must be alive,” Dave ex- 
_claimed. “Look at the holes in the lid!” He 
pulled the lid off, and exclaimed with de- 
light. Inside were two beautiful reddish- 
brown rabbits! 

“Oh, Dad! Belgian hares—just the kind 
I wanted. Thanks a million!” 

“You're welcome, Son. I got them from a 
man I met in the store. He threw in a bag of 
feed—it’s out in the car—and he said he 
would be glad to talk over rabbit-raising 
_ methods with you.” 

“That'll be swell!” said Dave excitedly. 

“Cathy,” Mother said, “you’d better open 
your box, too.” 

“Oh, yes! I was watching the rabbits. Why, 
whatever is in my box is alive, too!” 

“It came from the wife of the man who 


had the rabbits,” Daddy said, his eyes twin- 
kling. 
Cathy opened the box and lifted out a 
spotted kitten with huge blue eyes. “Oh, 
Daddy, just what I wanted. Isn’t he pretty?” 
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BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


Apple Crisp 


BRE Is a dessert that is easy to make and 
so easy to eat, for it is really delicious. You 
will need: 
¥/4 cup brown sugar 
cup flowr 
3/4 cup quick-cooking rolled oats 
Y/, cup melted butter or margarine 
3 medium-sized apples 

Use an 8-inch round pan, lightly greased 
with a bit of butter. Peel the apples, slice 
them thin, and place in the pan. Mix the 
oats, sugar, and flour. Then mix in melted 
butter or oleo with your fingers until the 
mixture is crumbly. Spread over the apples 
and bake about thirty-five minutes at 350°. 
If you want to make this dessert doubly de- 
licious, top each serving with whipped cream. 
Apple crisp should be served warm. Serves 


Place on the Team 


(Continued from page 15) 


“I’m too heavy,” Charley answered. “And 
my feet are pinned too tight to come out.” 

Red looked around them at the woods. 
Surely there was some way to get Charley out 
from under the boulder. But if he went for 
help, by the time he got back it would be too 
late for Charley to get to practice. Charley 
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needed that practice so he could work with 
his teammates more smoothly. 

Nearby was a sturdy oak. The sight of its 
strong branches gave Red an idea. While 
Charley watched, Red climbed the tree. Care- 
fully, he chose two good limbs. With his 
hand ax, he cut them from the trunk. Then 
he dropped out of the tree and stripped them 
of their small branches. That took time, but 
at last he dragged the two big limbs to 
Charley. 

“These’ll help,” he explained. “You take 
one and push it down between your legs as 
far as you can. Let the other end go over 
your shoulder and wedge it into the bank 
above you. I'll wedge my pole here.” He 
pointed to a spot on the upper side of the 
rock. “We'll both heave. You can’t lift 
much because you're lying flat, but your pole 
will keep the rock from settling on your 
legs. There’s not much dirt below it, and 
when I heave it should roll down off your 
legs.” 

Red’s scheme worked. Slowly, the rock 
moved. Then, with a rumble of stones and 
the crushing sound of weeds and bushes, it 
bounded downward and landed at the bot- 
tom of the ravine in a smother of dust. 

“Oh—oo,” Charley said as he scrambled 
to his feet. “I’m not hurt at all, thanks to 
you!” 

A warm glow poured through Red, even 
before Charley said with awe in his voice, 
“If you’d gone for help, I'd have missed my 
practice. I need it so much that Coach would 
have had to put you in the game instead of 
me. You knew that, but you got me loose! 
And if you hadn’t been careful and my legs 
had been hurt, you’d sure have had to play! 
Guess I'll tell Coach I owe the place to 
you.” 

“Owe me nothing!’ Red exclaimed. “You 
owe it to our team and our school to get into 
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the game and play hard.” 

“What about you?” Charley insisted. 

“I'm OK.,” Red said, and he knew he 
was. “Like my mother says, I’m glad I could 
do what I had to do to help you and our 
team. We'll win against Mulberry, because 
we'll have your extra four inches at the tip- 
off.” 

He was right. Long-legged Charley helped 
win the game against Mulberry! 


The Mystery of the Red Box 


(Continued from page 10) 


“That's right,” said Daddy, “but I’ve got 
the solution. I'll give one to you,” he said, 
handing the biggest box to Dave, ‘‘and one 
to you,” handing the smaller box to Cathy. 
“Now I can sit down.” And he did. 

“Say, mine must be alive,” Dave ex- 

_Claimed. “Look at the holes in the lid!” He 
pulled the lid off, and exclaimed with de- 
light. Inside were two beautiful reddish- 
brown rabbits! 

“Oh, Dad! Belgian hares—just the kind 
I wanted. Thanks a million!” 

“You're welcome, Son. I got them from a 
man I met in the store. He threw in a bag of 
feed—it’s out in the car—and he said he 
would be glad to talk over rabbit-raising 

methods with you.” 

“That'll be swell!” said Dave excitedly. 

“Cathy,” Mother said, “you’d better open 
your box, too.” 

“Oh, yes! I was watching the rabbits. Why, 
whatever is in my box is alive, too!” 

“It came from the wife of the man who 
had the rabbits,” Daddy said, his eyes twin- 

kling. 

Cathy opened the box and lifted out a 
spotted kitten with huge blue eyes. “Oh, 

Daddy, just what I wanted. Isn’t he pretty?” 
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UNITY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
MAKE WELCOME CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


SPECIAL GIFT PRICES 


$2 for the first book ordered 
$1.50 for each additional book on 
the same order 


BARKY AND HIS FRIENDS 
BARKY’S NEW HOME 
Two books in lilting rhymed prose 
telling the adventures of a puppy. 
Illustrated with charming animal 
drawings. $2 each, two for $3.50 


JET’S ADVENTURES 
JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY 
JET’S CHOICE 

Three exciting books about life in 
pioneer days, with Jet and his sister 
finding many thrilling adventures. 
$2 each, three for $5 


ADVENTURES OF THE SEVEN 
SPARTANS 
Fascinating stories about the mem- 
bers of a children’s club. Unusual sil- 
houette drawings. $2 


THE STORY OF JESUS 
Bible stories from the New Testa- 
ment, prepared from the Truth view- 
point. Illustrated. $2 


THANK YOU, GOD 
Prayers, poems, and faith stories 
for younger children. Large-sized 
with many pictures in full color. $2 


TEACH ME TO PRAY 
A prayer story and affirmation for 
each day of the month. Large-sized; 
full-color illustrations. $2 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 

FOR YOU 

What teen-agers want to know 
about God and faith in daily living. $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


“He certainly is,’ Daddy agreed. He 
turned to Mother. ‘There's plenty of room 
for pets here,” he said. “Do you remember 
Grandmother's cat—the one she had so long 
ago?” 

“Yes,” Mother smiled. “It was spotted 
brown and black and white, just like this 
one. It was what they used to call a calico 
cat.” 

“That's what Ill name him,” Cathy ex- 
claimed. “Calico Cat—Calico for short!” 

“That’s a good name,” Dave approved. 
“I think I'll call my rabbits Ears and Whisk- 
ers. 

Daddy laughed. “Those are fine rabbit 
names,” he said. 

“Say,” Dave said, “now we do have to 
go up to the attic and find the feed pans 
and things!” 

“Let’s finish the cookies and milk,” sug- 
gested Mother, “and then we'll go.” 

It was fun climbing the stairs to the attic. 
Daddy turned the key in the rusty lock, and 
they all went in. Mother swept her hand 
across the old round-topped trunk. “My, it’s 
dusty up here,” she said. 

“Good thing there’s a light,” Daddy said, 
switching it on. 

There were piles and piles of boxes, and 
all sorts of other things. ““Here’s my shoofly,” 
said Daddy, showing them a little seat on 
rockers. “Your grandfather made it for me. 
And here’s my sled—he made it, too. Who 
would have thought they would still be 
here!” 

“This is a box of tools,” Dave said, pok- 
ing around. “We could use some of them.” 

Mother and Cathy had opened the old 
trunk. “Wouldn't these make wonderful 
costumes for a party?” Cathy asked, holding 
up one of the old-time dresses. 

“Yes, they would,” Mother agreed. “Look 
at this beautiful old beaded bag!” 
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Systematically, they went through every 
box in the attic. They found the doll dishes 
and the dollhouse furniture and Dave's 
rabbit pans, but there was no sign of the 
red box. Nor could Cathy and Dave find any 
clues to the spooky visitor, who had made 
the noises the night before. 

“I guess that’s everything,” Dave said 
with a sigh. 

“Yes,” Daddy said, “the red box certainly 
isn’t here. Maybe someone else found it and 
took it years ago.” 

“Or maybe Grandmother Blair disposed 
of it and then forgot about it,” Mother 
said. 

‘Tm not going to give up,” Cathy de- 
clared. “Maybe someday, when we least ex- 
pect it, there it will be!” 

“That's often the way,” Daddy said. 
keep right on believing for us, Cathy.” 

He and Dave began selecting some tools 
they wanted to take downstairs, and Mother 
picked out some books from a big wooden 
box. Cathy knelt down by the box of doll 
dishes. She just had to look at one! She 
picked up the first bundle of newspaper on 
the top and unwrapped it carefully. It was 
a teapot. “Oh, Mother,” Cathy breathed, 
“isn’t it beautiful ?” 

“It certainly is,’ Mother agreed, coming 
over for a closer look. “I remember the 
dishes now. They're old pink lusterware, 
with gold roses on the pink background.” 


As Cathy held the teapot up to the light, 
something clinked inside it. 

“Why, there must be something in the tea- 
pot,” Mother said. “Turn it upside down.” 

As Cathy turned the teapot over, Daddy 
and Dave came to see what was happening. 
A little brass key fell out in Cathy's hand. 
She turned it over wonderingly. 

“Why, it’s a key!” she said. “I wonder 
what it opens.” 

“T think I can tell you,” Daddy said, with 
a special ring in his voice as he pointed to 
the faded scrap of red velvet ribbon that was 
tied to the key. “Cathy, you’ve found the 
key to the red box!” 
(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 
"C” is for Clown 
Across 
3. Circus. 5. Co. 6. Crown. 8. C. A. 11. Cent. 
12. Cell. 13. Cot. 14. Clap. 
Down 


1. Circle. 2, Chop. 4. Cross. 7. Can. 8. Cereal. 
9. Car. 10. Cocoa. 


Baby Animal Quiz 

Find the Name 

1. Pam. 2. Ned. 3. Pat. 4. Lee. 5. Ben. 


Count Y our Money 
Ten quarters and ten half dollars. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


Wows you believe that the odd-looking 
car shown on Monaco’s stamp is a Rolls- 
Royce, one of the world’s famous automo- 
biles ? Well, it is, but a closer look will show 
that it is a 1903 model! This is one of a 
series of fourteen beautiful stamps recently 
issued by the tiny European principality. 
There are many strange-sounding names 
among the cars included: Delahaye, Fiat, 
Renault, and others, but there are also fa- 
miliar names included: Ford, Buick, Chevro- 
let, and Cadillac. 

Automobile stamps have a strong appeal 
for most of us, because the automobile has 
become such an important part of our lives. 
It is hard to believe that the widespread use 


of the automobile has come in less than a 
century, yet just sixty-five years ago, in 1896, 
Barnum & Bailey's circus exhibited an auto 
as its main oddity! 

As long ago as 1678, Ferdinand Verbiest, 
a missionary in China, built a working model 
of a steam-powered car, and for a long time 
steam was thought to be the best fuel for all 
such vehicles. Then in 1885, two German 
inventors—each working alone, without any 
knowledge of what the other was doing— 
built the first successful gasoline-powered 
machines. The two West German stamps 
pictured above honor these two men, Gott- 
lieb Daimler and Karl Benz. 

Daimler’s vehicle (shown on the 10 pf. 
stamp) and Benz’s carriage (shown on the 
20 pf. stamp) resemble buggies, as their in- 
ventors intended that they should! (The 
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Hello, there! I imagine you are doing the same thing I am 
just about now. I’m making my “thankful list”—writing down 
all the things I have to be thankful for, so I won’t forget a single 
one on Thanksgiving Day. I think making a “thankful list” is 
fun, don’t you? 


Arthur 
(His Mark) 


motor was in the rear of each car, under 
the seat.) Later Daimler and Benz joined 
their efforts, and the company they founded 
is now manufacturing the Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles. 

Two brothers, Charles and Frank Duryea, 
studied the Benz design, then built the first 
gasoline-powered automobile in America, in 
1893. But the new contraption caught on 
slowly at first; many people distrusted the 
noisy vehicles and made fun of those who 
drove them. Small boys used to shout, “Get 
a horse!” when they saw an automobile go 
by, because the general belief was that horses 
were much more dependable than cars. In 
fact, when President Theodore Roosevelt 


Holidays are really in the air this time of the year. Next 
month, Christmas will be here, and WEE WISDOM will bring 
you wonderful Christmas stories like “Mr. Robin’s White Christ- 
mas,” by Dollina Prowse, and “Timmy Tibe and Santa,” by 
Electa Painter. There will also be special Christmas things to make 
and plenty of fun features for the holidays. 

Don’t forget that WEE WISDOM is the perfect Christmas 
present for your special friends. Order the gi 
want to send right now. The Christmas number and a pretty card 
with your name will be sent to your friends just before Christmas 
—I’ll make sure of it myself. 

Be seeing you next month with more WEE WISDOM news. 
Until then, happy Thanksgiving! I hope you have a real long 
“thankful list.” 
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$2 a year for the first subscription 


$1.50 for each additional subscription 
on the same order 


first rode in an automobile through the 
streets of Washington, a horse-drawn car- 
riage followed along behind, in the event of 
a breakdown! 

Once the auto proved its dependability 
and usefulness, its popularity spread rapidly. 
Today there are more than seventy million 
motor vehicles in use throughout the world, 
and the United States has five out of every 
seven of these. Two out of every three fam- 
ilies own a car, and half of the adults in our 
country have drivers’ licenses. Truly, the 
odd-looking “‘horseless carriage’ commem- 
orated by this month’s stamps has been de- 
veloped into one of our finest modern con- 
veniences. 
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for Teenhgers 


For your older brother or sister, a teen-age cousin, or friend, the nicest 
gift you can give is a subscription for Progress monthly magazine. Progress 
is edited by the publishers of WEE WISDOM especially to suit teen-agers, 
and teen-agers enjoy Progress just as you enjoy your magazine. 


One teen-ager writes: “I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed 
Progress the three years I have been receiving it. It helps me in my home- 


work, it helps me to gain friends; I am always using it in my clubs, and it 
helps me in many other ways, too.” 


Another friend says: “I want you to know what a blessing Progress 
has been to me. In times of confusion I like to read it. I live in a children’s 
home. It is sometimes a little hard to get along with everyone, but after 


I have read an article in Progress I just want to make everyone as happy 
as I can!” 


Each monthly issue of Progress includes many fascinating articles and 
stories, along with poems, pictures, and outstanding feature departments. One depart- 
ment that is particularly well-liked is called “Here Is Your Help.” It contains con- 
densations of articles of special interest to young people taken from the grown-up 


magazines published by Unity. Another department, “Let’s Talk about Your Problem,” J 
answers questions sent in by readers of Progress. 


Progress is digest-sized, easy to carry and handle, and it has an attractive, modern . 


cover. Any teen-age boy or girl will be delighted to receive a subscription as a Christmas } 
gift from you. Order at the special gift rates shown: 


D ROGRESS $2 a year for the first subscription 


$1.50 for each additional subscription 


on the same order 
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